10                  THE HISTORIC SETTING

A foot-note to this passage states that the younger Theo-
dosius was afterward satisfied that his judgment was some-
what premature. He did well to look deeper. Vestiges
there are to-day of the old cults, and neither faint nor mi-
nute, though fifteen hundred years have passed away since the
edicts of Theodosius the Elder. As an organism, paganism
indeed crumbled, but its soul continued to hover over the
Holy Land. There is no religion after the Order of Melchize-
dek, without father, without mother, without descent. In its
localized worship of saints and martyrs Christianity had an
immediate legacy from Polytheism, with its god for every
place and its god for every need. This legacy was later
shared by Islam. The Cult of the Shrines, common to-day
to Moslems, Christians, and Jews, is essentially the old Cult
of the High Places. In monasteries where the Christians
vow to Elijah or to Saint George, there the Moslems vow
to the mysterious Khudr, the Ever Green or Ever Living
One, whom they identify with both. At the Moslem Shrines
of the Khudr Christians invoke Saint George. At Jobar,
near Damascus, the Arabic-speaking Jews pay vows at the
Shrine of Elijah, whom they too call Khudr, and take part
In a nature dance, the men separately from the women.1
Persistence of some of the details of heathen worship among
the fastnesses of the mountains north of the Lebanon doubt-
less accounts for some of the elements still found in the re-
ligions of the Nuseiriyeh and of the Isma'iliyeh. The sur-
vival of the spirit of paganism around the roots of Mount
Hermon may explain the ready acceptance by the inhab-
itants of the strange doctrines of the Druses, brought to

1 The late Dr. Samuel Ives Curtiss, whose latest note-books I have
had the privilege of studying (see Preface), is authority for this state-
ment. He also gives examples of the contradictory stories related of
Khudr. Some Moslems accept the double identification with Elijah
and Saint George. Some accept the first but not the second. Others
claim that Elijah and the Khudr were different persons. Baldensperger
(see his article, "Orders of Holy Men in Palestine," "Quarterly State-
ment of the Palestine Exploration Fund," 1894, p. 25) gives a prayer
used at a Dervish initiation in which Elias (Elijah) and Khudr are called
brothers.